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Now-You Can Couple Individuality of Decoratioy 
UTM EL Cy ELM Cl Cel CM ty ) 


Whether you desire staid period effects or 
strikingly modernistic interiors, Celotex Finish 
Plank, Tile, and Key Joint Units can help you 
achieve exactly the result you want at moderate cost. 
And efficient modern insulation is included as an 
important plus. 

See how an illusion of height caused by vertical 
lines was prevented in the room shown above by 
the use of a horizontal wainscoting of No.75 
Celotex Plank below the chair rail (No. 100 
Celotex Moulding). Above, No. 55 Celotex 
Plank in alternating widths has been used 
vertically, with cornice detail of No. 210 
Celotex Panel Board Frieze. The ceiling is 
of No. 83 Celotex Plank; corner cupboard 


This homelike English Provincial living room 
demonstrates the beauty of Celotex interiors. 


 Cerorex INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 


is made of Celotex Studio Board, painted white. 

For a newer treatment of interior design rapidly 
gaining in favor, write for the new booklet on 
Celotex Key Joint Units (grooved and splined). 
Your library should also contain our new book on 
interior design and our color book, “Interiors of 
Guaranteed Insulation.” The coupon will bring 
you all three! 


CELOTEX 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH PRODUCTS 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
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Celotex Interior Finish Tile and Plank 
offer wide choice of color and texture, 
Ornaments and Mouldings also available. 


Celotex Key Joint 
Units, splined and; 
grooved, are equally 
suitable for side 
walls and ceilings. 


Copyright 1938, The Celotex Corporation 
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THE A X CORPORATION AF i 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL _ ; 
Please send your new book on interior design.’ | 

your color book, “Interiors of Guaranteed Insula- 

tion,” and booklet on Celotex Key Joint Units 
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- » Indiana's dollar-a-sium man (page 299) 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH.. 


PRODUCT OF THE MONTH... 


Robert M. Damara 
here architecture had to work (page 248) 


John Beinert 
palliative for No. 1 pet peeve (page 295) 
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MILLES adds to the formidable sum of America’s indebtedness to his art in this monument at 


Wilmington, Delaware. Through the generosity of the Swedish people, their sculptor and ours has had 
carved out of black Swedish granite this sturdy shaft upholding the Aalmar Nyckel, on the prototyp« 
of which the Swedish settlers arrived to make their new home in America. The landscape architect 

Wheelwright & Stevenson, have developed for the sculpture in Fort Christina State Park a setting 


that is marked by a vigorous simplicity and an absence of petty detail. The limited extent and 


awkward shape of Fort Christina State Park undoubtedly offered grave difficulties to the landseayx 


architects, permitting, however, the long vista along the flagstone walk in which the monument 


itself would eventually be framed by sweetgum trees. 


Rebert M. Damere Photos 





HIGH brick wall serves the purpose of screening the Park from neighboring 
private properties. Its oversize brick recalls the varied color of the old 
Williamsburg brickwork. Harmonizing with these long walls is the sea wall 


and bulkhead for which pink granite has been employed, repeating the base 


course for the brickwork. The chains between the sea wall uprights are cad- 


mium plated and suspended between bronze rings. Pennsylvania flagstone is 
laid in rather large units on a sand cushion with narrow sand joints. 

For plant material, the landscape architects have limited themselves to the 
use of turf and the sweetgum tree. 
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CHILDREN’S BEACH HOUSE, LEWES, DELAWARE 


VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 


UGGING the beach and sand dunes with its 209 ft. of length, here is a summer home for crippled children. As will be seer 


in the assembling of varied provisions in the plan, the home is designed for living as well as for work and play. Worth) 


of particular study is the integration of space providing for these three essentials without the overbearing suggestion 0! 


institutional character. The corridors are wider than usual so as to provide easy circulation for the children, nurses 
and wheeled chairs, with an ample use of sliding doors to keep these traffic lanes unobstructed. The play court, complete!) 
enclosed at sides and ends, but open to full sunlight and air, is an important element. Both girls’ and boys’ dormitories 
may be indefinitely extended to allow for additional beds without involving other expensive additions. Ingenuity is show?. 
among many instances, in the combination of living room fireplace with the brick-walled heating room as a provision agains! 
fire hazard in a structure otherwise built of wood as necessitated by a limited budget. Not only architecturally plea» 
ing, but of practical utility in the event of sudden squalls, is the broad overhang of the eaves sheltering the clerestor 


windows of the work and play room. 
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Above is the play court, paved with 
colored cement marked off in 2 ft 
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room opening upon it at the far end. 
At left, the same end of the work and 
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CHILDREN’S BEACH HOUSE, 
VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


i A SLE RAN REREAD 


FOUNDATIONS: 
enforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—fiush cypress 
Siding, building paper, diagonal sheathing 
ind Steel-tex lath and plaster on 3 x 4 in. 
adding. Interior partitions—3 x 4 in. studs, 
-tex lath and plaster. Steel-tex lath, 
A, Johns-Manville. Floor construction— 
orced concrete slab on concrete joists, 
'-Bar, Formigli Corp. 
F: Wood rafters, 2 in. Celotex, The Celo- 
-orp., Barrett Co. 5-ply built-up roof. 
ET METAL WORK: Flashing—20 gauge 
coated copper, Revere Copper & Brass 


Footings—continuous re- 


¢ 


LEWES, 
ARCHITECTS 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 


WINDOWS: Sash—projected steel, Truscon 
Steel Co. Glass—double strength, clear, 
American Window Glass Co. Screens—top 
hinged, Truscon Steel Co. 

FLOORS: E. L. Bruce Co. mastic blocks of 
maple on concrete throughout. Bathrooms— 
cement. Kitchen—asphalt tile, Johns-Man- 
ville Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—',z in. en- 
ameled fiber board, Johns-Manville Co. 
Heater room—3/16 in. asbestos Flexboard. 
WOODWORK: Trim—wood. Doors—wood; 
interior flush, exterior glazed, Morgan Sash 
& Door Co. Garage doors—overhead type, 
Better Built Door Co. 


ROBERT ENGLER, 





DELAWARE 





INC., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


HARDWARE: interior and exterior—stock, 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Wood work—3 coats, 
semi-gloss, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Ceilings—pre-primed Celotex, The Celotex 
Corp. Floor—oil and wax. Exterior: Walis— 
2 coats white stain, Samuel Cabot, Inc. Sash 
—2 coats, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—Bryant Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Holophane Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—Standard 
Mfg. Co. Fittings--Speakman Co. 
HEATING: Warm air system. Boiler, oil 
burner and thermostat—General! Electric Co. 
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cH LOREN'S BEACH HOUSE, LEWES, DELAWARE 


ORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 
v! 
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Robert M. Damora Photos 


CAMBRIDGE YACHT CLUB, CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 


pw is a salty tang in this little club house, thoug! 


the activities for which it was designed are not solel) 
nautical. It offers opportunity for dancing in the loung 
and on the upper deck, for loafing likewise, and a con- 
fortable spot from which the races may be watched, with 
a bite to eat from the galley. Over the wing enclosing 
locker rooms and work room there is an answer to the need 
of every yacht club—storage for masts and spars. Insid 
as well as out, by night as well as day, resemblance to 
a ship afloat is architecturally maintained. Without sacr’- 
fice of utility, convenience or hospitality, it is evident that 
the club house was built on a strictly limited expenditure. 
The building is on made ground, and by reason of th 
difficulties in maintaining grass, a boardwalk extension of 


the terrace is to be built. 
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CAMBRIDGE YACHT CLUB 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: reenforced 
concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—fiush cypress siding, 
building paper, sheathing, 3 x 4 in. studs and 4% in. 
Homasote, Homasote Co. Interior partitions—2 x 4 
in. studs with % in. Homasote on each side. Floor 
construction—4 in. reenforced concrete slab. 
ROOF: 3 x 10 in. wood joists with canvas deck over 
lounge; Barrett Co. slag roof over front part. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—lead coated 
copper, Revere Copper & Brass Co. 

INSULATION: Walls—Homasote board, Homasote 
Co. Ceiling—1 in. Celotex, The Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, sliding. Glass—double 
strength, American Window Glass Co. 


Footings—continuous 
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GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
CHARLES E. BROHAWN & BROS., CAMBRIDGE 


FLOORS: E. L. Bruce Co. 9 x 9 in. mastic blocks 
of maple on concrete. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Galley—asphait tile, Johns- 
Manville. Locker and work room—cement. 
HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings—3 coats 
paint, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Exterior: 
Walis—2 coats, Samuel Cabot Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
BX, Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—Holophane Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Water pipes—copper, Mueller Brass Co. Fittings— 
Speakman Co. 

HEATING: Warm air system. Boiler, oil 
and thermostats—General Electric Co. 
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VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, ARCHITECTS 
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HOFSTRA COLLEGE or new york UNIVERSITY, HEMPSTEAD. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


\YMAR EMBURY, I, ARCHITECT 


Robert M. Damer 
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EETING an evident need for higher education on Long Island, the benefactions of the late Mr. and Mrs 

William S. Hofstra made possible the establishment in 1935 of a co-educational college under the super 
vision of New York University. Instead of the usual haphazard growth Hofstra College started with a master 
plan for a specifically limited site. To this land additional purchases have added space for recreational activities 
The trustees requested the architect to observe the traditional flavor of Long Island architecture but had no 
objections to modern forms which could reasonably be considered as derivative from the prototypes. Primary 
requirements were the buildings for classroom and laboratory use. A gymnasium followed, adequate for indoor 
basketball and filling temporarily some of the needs, including dramatic activities, to be met shortly by an 
auditorium. A library building is in early prospect, its functions meanwhile being housed on the upper floor 


of Smith Hall. Existing planting, representing a tree-collecting hobby of Mr. Hofstra, was preserved in the 


original plan. 








SMITH HALL 


BROWER HALL 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


A A ST SL a TL, EAE tras, 
FOUNDATIONS: Footings and walls—Atlas 
cement; dampproofing on foundations only 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—No. 1 Ojg 
White Glen-gary brick on Straub cinde 
block, Nailable Cinder Block Corp. Cinder 
block is left unplastered in gymnasium and 
in several other rooms. Interior partitions— 
Straub cinder block, Nailable Cinder Block 
Corp. Structural steel columns and main 
girders—Bethlehem Steel Co. and Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Co. Floor construction—Concrete 
Steel Co. bar joists with concrete floors fin 
ished with asphalt tile. Ceiling—plaster or 
Nu-wood, Wood Conversion Co. 

ROOF: Kirtland & Francis slate over wood 
rafters. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Gutters—Mone 
metal, International Nickel Co. and Toncan 
metal, Republic Steel Corp. Ducts—Toncan 
metal. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, Millwork Supply 
Co.; steel, Hope’s Windows, Inc. Glass— 
double strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Cc 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
STAIRS: Stock steel stairs; non-slip cement 
treads. 

FLOORS: Most floors asphalt tile, Tiletex 
Corp.; gymnasium floor 1% in. hard white 
maple. 

WOODWORK: Interior doors—wood. Exterior 
doors—2%% in. solid white pine. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Sarge" 
& Co. 

PAINTING: Dutch Boy White Lead through: 
out, National Lead Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—rigid conduit, National Electric Prod: 
ucts Corp. Switches—fiush tumbler, Bryan 
Electric Co. Fixtures—stock, Curtis Lighting 
Inc. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard San'- 
tary Mfg. Co. Waste and vent pipes—cast 
and wrought iron, National Tube Co. ane 
Central Foundry Co. Water pipes—brass 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Heating—steam. Boilers—The H. B. Smith 
Co. and Crane Co. Oil burners—Gilbert & Bar 
ker Mfg. Co., and Petroleum Heat & Powe! 
Co. Radiators—convector type, America” 
Radiator Co. Thermostats—Minneapolls 
Honeywell Regulator Co.; Zone Control sy 
tem—Webster, Talmadge & Co., Inc. 





- HOLLYWOOD TURF CLUB, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


-TILES O. CLEMENTS, ARCHITECT FURNISHINGS DESIGNED BY DONALD DESKEY 
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HOLLYWOOD TURF CLUB 


I ERE, as in any racing pla! 


chief problem consists of a:\equa 
facilities for handling large cro, 
quickly, convenient flow of tr 
the betting routine, inspec 
horses by the public, and th 
modations for jockeys, racing stewar 
and the other elements of a racing 
entourage. Designed for use during ty 
months of the year, cost limitations a 
necessarily rigid. On the exterior t| 
architect has striven to express spe 
through strong horizontals; insic 
establishment must hit a satisfyi 
mean between the crudity of the ba 
and the elegance of the night cly 
A particularly interesting innovati 
is the interior paddock with good lig 
and absence of noise which would di: 
turb the horses. There are seats fi 
13,000, standing room on terraces { 
37,000, parking for 14,500 cars. 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


BETTING RING 
























LES O. CLEMENTS, ARCHITECT FURNISHINGS DESIGNED BY DOWALD DESKEY 
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HOLLYWOOD TURF CLUB 


STILES 0. CLEMENTS, ARCHITECT 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED BY 


DONALD DESKEY 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


RR RR eR 


FOUNDATIONS: Footings and walls— 
concrete. Waterproofing—Trinidad mastic 
emulsion, Barber Asphalt Corp. 
STRUCTURE: Steel skeleton construc 
tion, Bethlehem Steel Co. Exterior wails 
—2 x 6 in. studs, building paper, wire 
netting, % in. cement stucco. Interior 
partitions—wood studs and plaster. Floor 
construction—steel girders, 2 x 4 in. joists 
spiked together solid with '/2 in. Trinidad 
asphalt over building paper, Barber As. 
phalt Corp. 

ROOF: Steel trusses and wood rafters and 
sheathing, mineral surface cap sheet roof- 
ing, Elrey Products Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and 
gutters—galvanized iron and lead sheath- 
ing, National Cornice Works. 

SOUND INSULATION: Paddock—acous- 
tic ceiling, Coast Insulating Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Soule Stee! Co 
Screens—roller, Automatic Tension Screen 
Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—oak 
in club rooms; steel with Trinidad asphalt 
treads (Barber Asphalt Corp.) in grand 
stand, Washington Iron Works. Elevators 
—Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Turf club—oak. 
Public club, lounge and dining room— 
maple. Entrance lobby—asphalt tile, Tile- 
tex Co. Kitchens—magnesite cement. To'- 
let rooms—ceramic tile, Gladding-McBean 
& Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Open areas, grand 
stand—plywood panels, painted. All rooms 
plaster except straight grain Douglas fir 
in public club lobby. Turf club lounge. 
betting ring and elevator lobby—ribbon 
grain white Philippine mahogany. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—P. & 
F. Corbin Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: All materia! by 
Mathews Paint Co., Inc. and applied by 
Arenz-Warren Co. Exterior: Walis—brush 
coat, Lithide Products Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—rigid conduit, Newberry Electric. 
Fixtures—Smoot-Holman Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures—Crane Co. Sewer 
pipes—cast iron. Water pipes—galvanized 
wrought iron, Pittsburgh Valve & Fitting 
Co. 

HEATING: Forced air system. Heaters— 
Thermador Electric Mfg. Co.; Ducts—Loh- 
man Bros. Valves—Pittsburgh Valve & 
Fitting Co. 

INCINERATOR: Smith Engineering Co 


LOUNGE AND BAR 
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LONGCHAMPS RESTAURANT 253 sroapway, New york crTy 


ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 


WINOLD REISS AND ALBERT CHARLES SCHWEIZER, DESIGNERS AND DECORATORS 
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STREET FLOOR 














ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 


ENTRANCE SEEN FROM MEZZANINE 





MAJOR difficulty with restaurateurs lies in persuading the 
patrons to go upstairs or down, for street level space is ex- 
pensive. There was just enough of it here to allow generously for 
entrance and bar, though the whole basement and the whole sec- 
ond floor were also available. The persuasion is effected archi- 
tecturally through progress up or down by easy and inviting 
stages—the interpolation of a small mezzanine with tables and 


ie use of wide stair wells, with broad glimpses of what lies 


beckoning just beyond. 

Spreading the restaurant into these widely separated serving 
levels necessitated two kitchens. Air conditioning requirements 
vere formidable. Service doors are automatically operated 
hrough the use of the electric eve. 

As other restaurants of this organization, dependence for 


appeal rests heavily upon Winold Reiss’ murals, sumptuous ap- 
rents, and a skillful handling of light. 
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LONGCHAMPS RESTAURANT 
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cL’ JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 
wis OLD REISS AND ALBERT CHARLES SCHWEIZER, DESIGNERS AND DECORATORS 


RESTAURANT BASEMENT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


Ln eam me ae 
STRUCTURE: Terra cotta and gypsum block. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Ducts for air con- 
ditioning system—galvanized iron and copper 
Bethiehem Steel Co. and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 

SOUND INSULATION: Bar, cocktail lounge 
restaurant and dining room ceilings-—Acous 
tex, acoustical correction tile, Jonns-Manville 
WINDOWS: Sash—Lupton colled steel case 
ments, Michael Flynn Mfg. Co. Glass—',4 in 
plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

STAIRS: Steel construction with terrazzo 
treads in public sections; cement treads in 
service sections. 

FLOORS: Raised portion of second fleor din 
ing room—steel framing with U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Gyplank slab. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Rubber flooring, '4 in., 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Linoleum, \@ in.; knotty 
pine paneling in basement restaurant; Maca 
wood Flexwood wainscot in second floor din 
ing room, U. S. Plywood Corp. 
WOODWORK: Door frames and trim—stee! 
Railings and interior metal work—Rich-Low 
brass, Leon J. Arnold. Interior doors—hollow 
steel, Triangle Door Co. Extericr doors 
nickel-silver, Leon J. Arnold. Special doors 
Allen automatic disappearing store front with 
Van Kannel revolving door, nickel silver and 
plate glass. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—nicke!l 
silver, Norwalk Lock Co. Service doors to 
kitchen—Magic Eye, Stanley Works. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Complete 
system with indirect lighting reflectors, East 
ern States Electric Corp. Fixtures—Kantack 
Co. and Mitchell Vance Co. Loudspeaker 
system—Magnaphone Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—Kohler Co. Water 
pipes—brass, Foster-Wheeler Co.; waste and 
vent pines—Cast and wrought iron. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Com- 
plete supply and exhaust ventilation; fans 
and blowers—Clarage Fan Co. Complete air 
conditioning system—Carbondale compressors, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. Clarage 
Fan Co. filters and Freon cooling, Kimetic 
Chemicals, Inc. System installed by Raisier 
Heating Co. 
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MODEL THEATER, SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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LONGITUDINAL FLOOR SECTION 


Hedrich-Blessing Phot? 





































\ |. PEREIRA, ARCHITECT 


PEI \ & PEREIRA, THEATER CONSULTANTS 


) vep by unusual costs of original investment, 
b ntenance, and operation, this theater had to 
ple and direct without luxuries, yet appealing 
ophisticated summer clientele. Its owner has 
theater of larger seating capacity in the town, 
the population of which expands from 5,000 in the 
nter to 15,000 in the summer. Thus the theater has 
to pay its way on the basis of three months’ income 
ner annum. Its operating equipment included cooling 


} 


and also heating—in the possibility of year-round 





peration—an equipment representing approximately 


7 per cent of the total cost. Fover and lounge are 

ve for the capacity of 460 seats, but shows do not 
run continuously, thus a meeting place for patrons ts 
lesirable. It will be noted that this lounge, in plan 


and structure, is easily convertible into a store. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


LL TL ECE AAS: ANAS Yee meme 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick masonry. Front wali—faced 
with machine terra cotta, Northwestern Terra Cotta Co. Interior 
Partitions—concrete block, plastered. Structural steel—steel roof 
beams; Junior beams for 2nd floor framing, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

ROOF: Wood joists, 3-ply composition, Johns- Manville. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and ducts—galvan- 
zed iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 

SOUND INSULATION: Auditorium walls and ceilings—Nu-wood, 
Wood Conversion Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—'4 
'n. polished plate. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Lounge and aisles—carpet, Crestwood, 
Alexander Smith. Lobby—link mats, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
WAL\ COVERINGS: Foyer and lobby—Fabrikoid, E. 1. du Pont 
ce N-mours & Co. 

















































HARDWARE: Interior and exterior: Push and pull bars—Payson 
Mfg. Co. Door closers—Norton Door Closer Co. Locks—Reading 
Hardware Co. Butts—Lawrence Bros. Panic Hardware—Von 
negut Hardware Co. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—thin wall con- 
duit, Buckeye, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Switches—Graybar 
Electric Co. Fixtures—special, Solar Light Co. 


PLUMBING: Fixtures—Kohler Co. Waste and water pipes— 
galvanized iron. Sump pump—Chicago Pump Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Heating—low pressure 
steam, two pipe. Blast coils and registers—Trane Co. Cooling— 
direct expansion, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Fans— 
Clarage Fan Co. Automatic coal stoker—tiron Fireman Mfg. Co 
Radiators—convector type, Trane Co. Valves—Crane Co. Auto 
matic temperature and damper control, Barber-Colman. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Venetian blinds—Western Venetian 
Blind Co. Seats—American Seating Co. Projection—tinternational 
Projector Co. Sound—Western Electric Co. 





VVGY BROADCASTING STATION, SCHENECTADY, 


ENTRANCE 
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uILT and owned by General Electric, this new broadcasting station is 

leased to and operated by National Broadcasting Co. Standing on 4 
rectangular plot on the main east-west highway through Schenectady, the 
combination of red brick, glass block with chromium surrounds puts a trim 
foot forward in G. E.’s rather drab factory group. 
In the plan, the main control is the heart of the structure, surrounded by its 
five studios, each structurally hung for sound insulation. Traffic separation 
is noteworthy, with the public flowing through the broad front hall, the 
employes and artists entering all studios from the rear corridor. There are, 
of course, no windows in any of these studios, artificial light being controlled 
at will, and the ventilation provided by a modern air conditioning plant. 
One of the studios, it will be noted, is equipped as a modern kitchen for 
broadcasting programs of particular interest to housewives. 
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HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, 
ARCHITECTs 


RECEPTION 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


OL SE LS AT IE Tn acy 
FOUNDATIONS: Footings and walls—con- 
crete. Waterproofing—integral for floors and 
walls below grade. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—face brick 
common brick back up, Belden Stark. In- 
terior partitions—cinder block, Domini Build- 
ers Supply Co., Schenectady Cast Stone Co 
Structural steel—welded, Bethlehem Stee! 
U. S. Steel. Floor construction—concrete slab 
on earth for part of lst; concrete slab and 
steel beams for 2nd. 

ROOF: Gyp-steel plank and built-up roofing 
Structural Gypsum Div., American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—copper, Anaconda, American Brass Co 
INSULATION: Walls and roof—4 in. rock 
wool, Johns-Manville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, double hung, Crit- 
tall-Federal, Inc. Glass—%4 in. and %% in. 
sheet, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass 
blocks—Owens- Illinois Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Stairs—steel pan _ construction 
marble treads and risers, Vermont Marble 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Corridors—asphalt 
tile. Kitchen studios—linoleum. Speaker's 
studio and client’s room—carpet. Toilets— 
ceramic tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Studios—perforated 
transite, Johns-Manville. Studio ‘B’—Ma- 
cassar ebony Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Corp. 
DOORS: Interior—wood. Exterior—bronze 
and glass. Soundproof doors and stops '" 
studios—Hardwood Products Co. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—bronze, 
P. & F. Corbin. 

FURNITURE: By Arundell Clarke, Ltd. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls, trim and sash— 
lead and oil. Ceilings—casein. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Complete 
equipment—General Electric Co. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures by Eljer Mfg. Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Ow": 
er’s existing steam supply. Air Conditioning— 
General Electric. Radiators—cast iron, Amer 
ican Radiator Co. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: A. L. Hartridge 
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<\ALL HOUSE COMPETITION 


e enthusiastic opinion of the jury, this competition was 
orthy for the high quality of the submissions and for the 
tv of the solutions which were presented. Of the seven hun- 
entries, hardly half a dozen could be classed as banal or 

nept. The great majority were emphatic testimony of the im- 

agination and ingenuity with which architects are approaching 

the subject: and we certainly have here a challenge to the archi 
tect who complains, “What can you do with a small house?” 

Several characteristics of the entries taken as a group were 
especially noteworthy: 

1. The house was conceived as a functional entity, with em- 
phasis upon workability, convenience and comfort. In most cases 
the elevations were logically and simply developed from the plans. 
There was a marked absence of straining for architectural effect 
or the torturing of plan to produce such effect. As a result even 
those entries which utilized traditional forms exhibited a fresh- 
ness which gave them distinctly a modern feeling. 

2. Only a small percentage of the entries essayed a one-story 
solution. The verdict of the jury was thus in harmony with the 
majority of the contestants that two stories provided greater 
convenience and economy with far more satisfactory utility of a 
small plot of land. 

3. The great majority of the contestants developed the “back- 
yard” as an outdoor living area aptly related to the interior liv- 
ing space. This strongly marked trend may be taken to heart by 
developers, who still generally cling to the notion that the home- 
owner prefers the diversion of the street to the privacy and 
repose of his own garden. Similarly, writers of municipal ordi- 
nances may take a lesson from the general placing of the garage 
prominently to the fore, a feature essential for them to permit 


sponsored by 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


if the full livability of house and lot are to be realized 

$. In most entries a combination of living and dining areas 
to provide a sense of spaciousness and to permit flexibility of use 
was a feature. Ten entries essayed an entirely separate dining 
room, and in these cases the most outstanding were apparently 
considering the space from the point of view of other utility than 
dining solely. 

5. If dining space as a separate element was subdued, the base 
ment was to a wide extent eliminated. Great ingenuity was shown 
in developing on the first floor compact but thoroughly workable 
arrangements for heating, laundering and storage—those fun 
tions commonly relegated to the basement—usually with a marked 
contribution to the convenience of housekeeping 

6. Although the trend in design was perhaps less distinetly 
modern than in some recent competitions, that trend is em 
phatic none the less. The jury suspected that references in’ the 
program to FHA acceptability may have added to the caution 
displayed in facing the issue of design and expressed the hope 
that the influence of government in the housing field would not 
act to prejudice the development of new forms and new* treat 
ments of form. 

The opinion was frequently expressed by the jury that the 
nature of the program in no small part contributed to the su 
cess of the competition. While clearly stating the fundamental 
consideration of the problem, it avoided the frequent fault of too 
closely restricting competitors in matters of detail, and allowed 
free play to the designer in developing his concept of comfortable 
living within the basic limitations. 

Mires L. Cowan 
CHAIRMAN 


THE JURY: MILES L. COLEAN, Chairman; AYMAR EMBURY, Il: WALLACE kK. HARRISON; GRACE MORIN; 
WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER 


chairman Colean, left, awaits the findings of Aymar Embury 
nd Grace Morin on whether or not a prospective housewife 
while in the kitchen, keep an eye on the children outdoors. 


Wallace K. Harrison turns from 
trylon and perisphere to a house 
for World’s Fair visitors. 





William Wilson Wurster tells compe- 
tition adviser John Cushman Fistere 
about California’s houses. 
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$1500 PRIZE: HERBERT NEUMANN and HERBERT STRUPPMANN, JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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PLLUSTRATING VERSATILE KITCHEN AND DINING SPACE,THE ACTIVITY NUCLE! OF ANY SMALL NOUSE 


The most nearly perfect answer to the program’s requirements, stated and implied. SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
An economical form housed in an economical plan, distinguished for the ingenious 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
kitchen-dining area arrangement, ample closet areas, supervised play area, protected 

porch and outdoor terrace. The design is simple, pleasing, and unstyled. 
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$) 00 PRIZE: M. RIGHTON SWICEGOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
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gher ranking, possibly first prize, might have been awarded this entry had the SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
£- age not arbitrarily split the plot in two. The dignity of the design impressed the 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 


rs as did the logic of the second floor plan. 
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$1000 PRIZE: RICHARD J. NEUTRA, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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RELATION OF ROOMS 


An outstanding example of open modern planning, noteworthy for the provision for SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
bedroom, bath, and den on the first floor; the two bedrooms and bath with open 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
terrace on the second. Considered at length for first place, it was demoted to second 
prize because of the comparatively high cost of building it in sections which have 


rigorous climates. 
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$1000 PRIZE: WILLIAMS BROTHERS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SCALE FLOOR PLANS 


scheme was repeated with slight variations many times among the 700 entries. 
16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 


> advantage which this held over the others was derived from its provision for two | 
rooms, cross ventilation in the kitchen, and extremely livable bedrooms. Cog- 
ce was also taken by the jury of the work area in the garage and the outdoor 
3 space. 





$1000 PRIZE: JOHN HIRONIMUS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Chosen for second prize partly because the second floor plan, including two bath- SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
rooms, 6 closets, and a dressing room (besides the three bedrooms), stood out over 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
the other entries. Downstairs the plan follows the familiar pattern of modern sim- 

plicity. Supplementary eating space in the kitchen was commended by the jury. 

A further reason for its premiation was the distinctive design of its exterior. 
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PRIZE: JOHN DONALD TUTTLE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Despite the uninteresting appearance of the elevation, the jury commended this entry SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
for he simplicity of its plan. A minimum amount of partitions, large bedroom areas 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 


are some of its creditable points. Due credit was given the entry for provision of 
an storage space. 
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$250 PRIZE: OWEN LAU GOWMAN, NEW YORK CITY 


GARAGE 


This was easily the most controversial house among the prize winners. Ranked first SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
by one juror, it was opposed for any mention by another. It provides a separate dining 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
room, a remarkable amount of closet space, and has a rather distinguished traditional 

appearance. Its kitchen shows full understanding of a homemaker’s problems, and it 

might have ranked higher had it not been for the seemingly avoidable waste areas 

in the corridors. 
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0 PRIZE: H. ROY KELLEY, 1OS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The jury recognized the inherent economy in this square plan, a fitting answer to the SCALE FLOOR PLANS 


competition's theme “‘the judicious enclosure of the greatest amount of usably conveni- 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
en living area within the cubage limitation.’’ It is further distinguished by its open 
'ir’\ floor plan and by the livableness of the three upstairs bedrooms. 
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$100 PRIZE: AMEDEO LEONE, DETROIT, MICH. 


NORTH ELEVATION SECOND FLOOR PLAN WEST ELEVAT/ON 


A traditional house which sacrifices nothing in plan, convenience, and economy to SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
tradition. An extremely pleasant L-shaped living room and efficient U-shaped kitchen 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
and abundance of closet areas were commented favorably upon by the jurors. 
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$) 0. PRIZE: MARC PETER, JR., and HUGH STUBBINS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A study, a large dressing room, and two bedrooms are here provided by minimizing SCALE FLOOR PLANS if 
the size of the bedrooms. One of the most interesting plans submitted, it would 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT i 
hav ranked higher had the elevations been more pleasing. The judges did not approve i 


of “Ne outside staircase, and penalized the entry for its lack of closet area. 
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$50 PRIZE: HUGH STUBBINS and MARC PETER, JR., BOSTON, 
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One of the best examples of the most common scheme entered in the competition. SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
Too much space devoted to corridors prevented it from earning higher recognition. 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
The plan of the kitchen, which conveniently overlooks service and play yard, is excel- 
lent, as are the possibilities for interesting furniture grouping in the living room. 
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PRIZE: ROBERT S. MAYBERRY, WICHITA, KANSAS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


5 IS an excellent example of the simplest scheme which answered the problem. 
screened recreation porch is a pleasant feature, and had there been adequate pro- 
on made for the laundry and heater a higher ranking might have been the result. 
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SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
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One of the most distinguished schemes presented, this house in the judges’ opinion SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
could have more interesting elevations without destroying the virtues of the plan. 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
It was commended for its auxiliary space adjacent to the kitchen, for the interesting 

combination of the living room-dining room, and for its general recognition of 

housekeeping requirements. 
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$50 PRIZE: JOHN EKIN DINWIDDIE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





excellent variation of a familiar parti. The factors which influenced the jury in SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
arding it a mention were the importance given to closet space, the separation of 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
master bedroom wing from the other two bedrooms, and the inclusion of a 

| additional bath on the second floor. 
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$50 PRIZE: DANIEL NEILINGER and LYTLE P. LINDEBERG, NEW YORK CITY 
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Different in both plan and elevation from the other entries in the competition, this SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
won the judges’ approval for its interesting second floor plan which featured a dress- 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
ing alcove off the master bedroom and adequate closet and storage space. Some doubt 
about the convenience of the size of the living room was expressed by the judges, 
and it was felt that in a small house the formal treatment might not construct as well 


as it appears in perspective. 
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550 PRIZE: ALAN S. ROBINSON, WINNETKA, ILL. 
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One of the few successful treatments of a house whose ventilation is handled by SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
corner windows. The plan is not fussy, and most of the requirements of the com- 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 


pet" on are adequately met. A better kitchen plan would have been desired. 
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$50 PRIZE: ROYAL BARRY WILLS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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One of the few houses which recognized local preference for a separate dining room, SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
this house is further distinguished for the freedom of plan within a traditional ex- 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
terior. All the units are intelligently related, and there is evidence of an intimate 

understanding of the actual problems of running a household. 
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9 PR! &: ROYAL BARRY WILLS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bedrooms planned to accommodate a growing family helped to earn a mention for SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
m try. A large storage closet so often overlooked in flat-roofed houses was 1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
anot distinguishing feature. Other than that, the general scheme was good small! 
nou lanning logic. 
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PRIZE: ROBERT WOODS KENNEDY, BOSTON. MASS. 
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The judges regarded this entry as one of the most interesting schemes submitted in 
the entire competition. It was vigorously oppdsed and approved. Some felt the stair- 
way was a definite loss of usable space, that in general the areas themselves were 
sacrificed to the idea behind the scheme. There was also some doubt as to the 


practicability of the open car shelter. 
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SCALE FLOOR PLANS 
1/16” EQUALS ONE FOOT 
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CLOSETS ... the answer 


to LU. S. No. 1 peeve 


Snow , woman a floor plan, and the 
first thing she asks is, “How about closet 
space?” Women know that adequate stor- 
age space is a primary household need, 
have learned through bitter experience 
that architects and builders seemingly 
ionore this fact, with the result that not 
one house in 100 is properly provided 
with closets. 

Women know this, but they do not un- 
derstand why. It is obviously easy to 
put lots of closets in a plan, and a quick 
and sure way to a client’s heart. The 
counterbalancing fact is that architects 
must “meter” space, proportioning one 
type to another within the envelope 
created by his client’s pocketbook, and 
the closet facilities provided in the ordi- 
nary plan represent his idea of an equi- 
table space-distribution within assigned 
limits. That he should have the answer 
wrong in so many cases, and particularly 
in the cases of the small house, shows lack 
of knowledge of precise storage needs and 
efficient closet equipment and the cost of 
adequate facilities. 

Tabulated at the bottom of the following 
page are minimum and adequate closets 
for a typical six-room house. The dimen- 
sions given are for closets properly 
planned and equipped, and work out to 
totals of 455 and 887 cu. ft. of space re- 
spectively. This, at 50 cents per cu. ft. 
and with allowance for increased attic and 
basement cubage, results in a space-cost 


AND 


of $250 for minimum closets and $500 ‘ae ee ail 
lor the generous schedule. And to this— ne om 


since sizes are based on equipment which 
permits efficient utilization of the space 
provided—should be added an allowance 
for hr-dware and fittings. Equipment 
similar to that shown in the closets il- 
lustrated should average not more than 
‘15 per closet or about $100 for the 
minimum and $50 more for the adequate 
arrangement, 

rh the answer to the question, “What 
pri better closets?” is roughly the dif- 
ference between $350 and $650, or about 


*500 per house. Armed with these figures 
—«a\usted to local building costs—and 
the planning data on the following pages, 
the -rehitect should be in a position to 
svc considerably more satisfaction to his 
0 ] 


client. The amount of closet space which 
the client wants and is willing to pay for 
may be predetermined, and if his closet 
requirements mean that space must be 
sacrificed elsewhere this may be agreed 
upon in advance. When this is the pro- 
cedure followed, closet space may be pre- 
planned, and an arrangement neither 
inadequate nor wasteful worked out to 
meet precisely actual storage needs. 


PRACTICE 





John Beinert 


COMBINATION walk-in double (husband and 
wife) bedroom closet with dressers, 5 ft. 
wide by 5 ft. 6 in. deep, 2 ft. door. Two 
14 in. shelves, 5 ft. 10 in. and 6 ft. 10 in. 
from floor, three sides. Hat holders may 
be installed over dressers. Two 7-drawer 
chests 26 in. wide, 14 in. deep, 52 in. high; 
one 6-shelf shoe cabinet, 14 in. wide, 9 in. 
deep, 50 in. high, Lewis & Conger, New 
York, N. Y. Clothes hanger tracks and 
rings, Hoegger, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Skirt and trouser hangers, Knape and 
Vogt, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
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MINIMUM AND ADEQUATE 


At the right is a schedule of minimum and adequate closet space for 
the typical six-room house, together with the cubage occupied, for con- 
venience in estimating cost. Since every closet is difficult to finish 
because of its small size and since each requires a door, closet space is 
costly, should be figured at considerably more per cubic foot than the 
bulk of the house. 

On the first floor, the minimum schedule provides a hall or coat closet 
and cleaning closet, the adequate schedule an additional “utility” 
closet for sporting goods, family coats and rubbers, etc.—the hall closet 
being reserved for more formal purposes—and a living room closet for 
card tables and games. 

On the second floor, both schedules provide the same number of units, 
those in the adequate column being somewhat larger. Especially 
important is the provision of trunk or “attic” storage, so often 
omitted in flat-roof houses or those in which access to the attic is diffi- 


cult or impossible. 
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CLOTHING REQUIREMENTS. Most closets are made too 
shallow, the pole too low for modern needs. The sec- 
tion and plan through a man’s closet at the left show 
generally accepted closet minima, the section above, 
a woman’s closet deep enough, and with the pole 
placed high enough, for clothing bags and evening 
dresses. At least one bedroom closet of the larger 
type should be a part of every plan, and it is better 
if all closets are so sized. 


CLOSETS — TYPICAL 6-ROOM HOUSE 


Minimum CuFt.* Adequate Cu. Fi.” 
Hall or coat closet 2’-0” x 3’-0” 54 3’-6” x 3’-6” 110 
Cleaning closet 2’-0” x 2’-0” 36 2’-6” x 3’-6” 79 
Utility closet —- a= 2’-6” x 3’-0” 68 
Living room closet oe 1’-6” x 3’-0” 40 


First Floor 


Second Floor 

Linen closet 

Double bedroom 

Single bedroom 

Single bedroom 

Trunk or Attic Storage 


Total Cubage 
@ $.50 per cu. ft. 


*9’-0” floor-to-floor. ** Unfinished: '/o cubage. 
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Cu. Ft.* 
110 
79 
68 
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180 
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CHILD’S closet convertible in stages to aduit use, with 
an improved arrangement for luggage storage con- 
sisting of a separate compartment with double doors 
above and a dwarf, 5 ft. 6 in. door below. With 9 ft. 
and higher ceilings a similar compartment may be 
provided above the standard 6 ft. 8 in. door. Doors 
otherwise are better if 7 ft. high or higher, for access 
to upper shelves. 


1, WOMAN’S bedroom closet, 4 ft. wide, 2 ft. 4 in. 
deep, 2 ft. 6 in. door. Two 16 in. shelves, 5 ft. 10 in. 
and 6 ft. 10 in. from floor. Clothes hanger track and 
rings, and triple hook, Hoegger, Inc., New York. 
Swinging skirt hanger, double row hat holder, and 
three-tier shoe rack, Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


2, MAN’S bedroom closet, 4 ft. wide, 2 ft. deep, 2 ft. 
or. One 14 in. shelf, 5 ft. 6 in. from floor. Adjustable 
oset rod, swinging trouser hanger, swinging neck- 
€ rack, and hat holders, Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co., 
‘rand Rapids, Mich. Triple hook and two-tier shoe 

ack, Hoegger, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
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HALL closet, 3 ft. 6 in. square, 2 ft. 6 in. door. One shelf, 18 in. and 12 in. wide, 2 sides, 
5 ft. 6 in. from floor. Garment bracket for children’s coats, 4 ft. from floor. Card table 
held in place by hinged shelf, golf bag on hook. Garment bracket, clothes hanger track 
and rings, Hoegger, Inc., New York, N. Y. Double row hat holder, double hat holder on 
door, and umbrella-cane holder, Knape & Vogt, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





John Beinert 


NARROW closet with pull-out clothing 
carrier, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. deep, 
2 ft. door. One 20 in. shelf, 5 ft. 6 in. 
from floor. Carrier by Knape & Vogt, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CLOSET PLANNING is mostly a matter of filling in the interstices entirely feasible. “Walk-in” closets should have a minimum of 
of a floor plan with usefully designed units. As the diagrams door-hung equipment, be provided with a light. Dressing closets 
below indicate, this may be done with almost any shape, provided should be ventilated. Use double-row combination closets in 
minimum dimensions are maintained and poles properly placed. double bedrooms to save wall space, be sure to provide dressing- 
In addition to those shown, many irregular or angle shapes are type closets for one-room apartments and bed-sitting-rooms. 
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Houser William B. F. Hall 


LOTS AT $1, RENTS AT $2.50 A WEEK 


highlight Fort Wayne’s housing program. Houser Hall develops a land acquisition plan 


of national significance, shelters reliefers in WPA-prefabricated units. 


Lo rehouse the same slum family in the 
same location at the same rent with no 
additional cost to the taxpayer is a unique 
and noble purpose. In Fort Wayne, Ind., it 
is rapidly becoming practice, and at the 
newsworthy rent of only $2.50 per week. 
Prime mover in this purpose-to-practice 
development is a land acquisition scheme, 
hatched by Chairman William B. F. Hall 
of the sponsoring housing authority, which 
reduces the cost of lots to an insignificant 
$1 each. 

Of signal importance to Housing is 
introduction of such a cost-reducing 
hod, for the ugliest bugaboo facing 
crusade for real low rent housing has 
been the high cost of land. And the 
r housing projects have approached 
ernment’s goal of slum clearance, the 
er the cost of this land. Proving the 

1 is the case of Williamsburg Houses 
rooklyn, N. Y., whose $4 million site, 
25 crowded acres of slum land, ac- 
ted for about one-third of the proj- 
total cost and boosted rents above 


$7 per room per month—above the reach 
of many a dispossessed slum-dweller. This 
is, of course, an extreme case, but the 
average project now operating under the 
U. S. Housing Authority must charge 
rents higher than $5 per room, must 
therefore cater to the above-minimum in- 
come group. 

Logical in the face of such conditions 
have been the prayers of earnest housers, 
both public and private, for a means of 
circumventing the high costs of land. 
Equally logical might have been their re- 
lief when Houser Hall announced the de- 
tails of his land acquisition scheme; and, 
more important, announced that it was 
functioning. 


The City. Typical of the average U. S. city, 
Fort Wayne (pop.: 122,000) has a hous- 
ing problem. Last year with local relief 
costs running well over half a million dol- 
lars, rent relief and municipal aid to the 
homeless alone amounted to some $40,000. 
In addition, a large portion of the city’s 


$83,000 direct public health cost and its 
$483,000 bill for food, fuel and clothing 
of relief clients was traced to substandard 
housing conditions. (One out of every five 
Fort Wayne family dwelling units is 
without bath, one out of ten has no 
toilet.) 

Also typical of the average U. S. city, 
Fort Wayne has a real estate problem 
Only the central part of the area zoned 
for commercial building is used for that 
purpose. Land on the periphery of this 
area is priced high and taxed high, but is 
usually vacant or occupied by antiquated 
residences and stores or taxpayers of a 
more recent vintage. Owners of this mar 
ginal land hold it in anticipation of a day 
when the city’s commercial growth will 
approach the property and enhance its 
value. In the meantime, they are content 
to reap a taxpaying income from the sub 
standard structures which occupy the 
land, and the housing problem continues 

Behind a desk in Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co.’s local Mortgage Loan De 
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partment, Assistant Manager William B. 
F. Hall in moments studied these 
two Fort Wayne problems, toyed with 


spare 


possible solutions. He saw a new poten- 
tial field for mortgage money in low cost 
housing with mass-produced prefabricated 
houses, and he saw the possibility of ef- 
fecting this type of housing in Fort 
Wayne if land could be obtained cheaply. 


Authority. In January, 1938 he began more 
seriously to seek a solution to the prob- 
lem, for in that month Fort Wayne’s Re- 
publican mayor, H. W. Baals, installed 
him as chairman of the city’s Housing 
Authority. Organized largely at the de- 
mand of local labor groups, the Authority 
also peopled with an AFL brick 
mason, a CIO electrician, an attorney, a 
realtor, and a single salaried member— 
Executive Secretary John Essig. Follow- 
ing usual housing authority procedure, 
this sextet immediately initiated a WPA 
real property inventory, then set out for 
Washington in search of USHA financial 
Results: enlightening 
facts on Fort Wayne’s housing conditions 
and a $1.5 million Federal ear-marking. 

But Chairman Hall had some ideas of 
his own as to how the Authority should 
function. Holding that “the mere avail- 
ability of Federal funds is not the funda- 
mental reason for < housing authority,” 
he analyzed the local thor- 
oughly, determined first to provide shel- 
ter for only the lowest income groups. 
Out of the question, therefore, was the 
use of USHA monies. with which 
stipulation that project tenants may not 
be relief clients. Furthermore, since a 
large part of Fort Wayne’s housing prob- 
lem comes from shortage and _ over- 
crowding, large scale demolition of low 


was 


assistance. some 


situation 


goes 


rental living quarters was also out of the 
question. 


Land Acquisition. Holding the USHA ear- 
marking for future reference, Chairman 
Hall began cooking up a housing plan 
that would serve the very bottom income 


ae 


brackets. The happy thought that many 
holders of slum or undeveloped land in 
downtown areas might willingly lend their 
holdings to the Authority in return for 
tax exemption was the plan’s beginning. 
of this thought put the 
Authority’s land costs on the same plane 
with its postage stamp account, and re- 
sulted in a unique land acquisition scheme 
which stands to benefit many other mu- 
nicipal housing authorities. 

Mechanism of this scheme, as finally 
perfected, runs like this: The Fort Wayne 
Housing Authority offers to purchase un- 
productive and slum real estate at $1 
per lot. Ridiculous in itself, this offer in- 
cludes an option by which the landowner 
can redeem the property at any time 
and the benefit of tax exemption while 
it is in the hands of the Authority.* Price 
of repurchasing the property under the 
option is $150 during the first year, $100 
the second year, $75 the third, $50 the 
fourth, $25 the fifth, and $1 thereafter. 
To encourage the conveyance to the 
Authority of real estate which should be 
demolished, the repurchase price for such 
land is $150 during the first year and 
only $1 thereafter. Far more important 
to the original property owner than the 
Authority’s $1 offer is the fact that while 
the land is “on loan” (the option to re- 
purchase and the insignificant sales price 
makes the transaction more like a loan 
than a sale), he is freed from paying the 
property taxes. Chances are that these 
taxes have been eating up all present in- 
come from the property and, in many 
cases, eating into profits anticipated by 
selling the land during a hoped-for build- 
ing boom. 

Having thus provided a means for ac- 
quiring land at practically no cost, Hall’s 
housing plan called for demolition of 
existing structures, if any, and erection of 


Development 


* Being a public body created by an Indiana 
State law (considered the model USHA hous- 
ing authority law), the Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority’s property is tax free. 


Doomed is the derelict above, a Fort Wayne house and lot typical of those for which the 
Housing Authority bids $1. WPAsters will demolish the hovel, be given the materials 
with the understanding that none of them will get back into building channels. 
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mobile, minimum houses. Prefa 
units seemed best to fit the bill. S 
dwellings would have to be mov 
site to site as repurchase options wer, 
exercised, the high salvage value and ease 
of assembly, disassembly and transporta. 
tion of prefabricated houses commended 
them to this use. 

In April, Chairman Hall presented the 
plan’s rough outline to his Housing 
Authority and suggested that th: pre- 
fabricated house might well be a varia. 
tion of the first low cost slum house built 
at Indianapolis two years ago (Arcy 
Forum, Jan., 1937, p. 63). Produced }y 
Purdue University’s Department of Hous. 
ing Research in cooperation with the 
State Planning Board of Indiana, this 
two-family, six-room prefabricated house 
was erected during one day at a total 
cost of $1,339. Its cost and construction 
gave Fort Wayne something with which 
to work. 


Shelter. Once approved by the local 
authority, Hall packed up his plans, took 
them to Washington for informal discus- 
sion with the Rental Housing Division of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
FHAdministrator Stewart McDonald was 
actively interested, loaned Fort Wayne his 
housing economist, Frank Watson, and an 
associate architect, J. Stanley Young. As 
director of Purdue’s famed housing labo- 
ratory until February, 1937, Watson was 
largely responsible for development of 
the Indianapolis low cost slum __ house 
that caught Fort Wayne’s eye. Hence, he 
fitted well into Hall’s plans. With his 
original house as the basis, he set out to 
develop for Fort Wayne a one-family 
dwelling that would be “a little less mini- 
mum.” (The original two-family house at 
Indianapolis measured about 45 x 17 ft.. 
was one-story high, contained no closet 
space.) 

Together Watson and Young produced 
the house plan and models pictured on 
the facing page. Design of the house is 
simplicity itself. One room (20 x 12 ft.) 
serves as living room, dining room, and 
kitchen; is equipped with a porcelain sink 
and a coal- and wood-fired stove for cook- 
ing and heating purposes. A 4 x 8% ft. 
bathroom contains a wash basin, water 
closet, 30 gal. hot water heater and 
stubby tub. Two 12 x 7 ft., 8 in. bed- 
rooms complete the living accommoda- 
tions for a family of four, bring the total 
volume to 4,700 cu. ft. Well-studied fenes- 
tration and room arrangement afford ade- 
quate light and cross ventilation in each 
major room. 

Equally simple as its plan is the house's 
construction. Specifications call for a 4 in. 
concrete slab “floated” on a gravel fil. 
To this floor are secured 35 phenol-resin 
bonded plywood panels of identical size 
to supply exterior walls and _ partitions. 
Panels are held together by steel ti rods 
which run horizontally through tops and 
bottoms of the units. Rockwool bats 
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the frame panels insulate the shell, 

ve heat. Panels similarly assembled 

ip the roof which 1s waterproofed 
. “built-up” covering. 

But satisfactory design was only half 
ition to the problem of producing 
inimum house—construction costs 
be correspondingly low. To prove 

hey were, Watson set about obtain- 

complete non-labor cost breakdown 
rials and overhead) backed by firm 

Cooperation of General Robert E. 


} j 
nus 


Wood of Sears Roebuck greatly facili- 
tated this operation, gave Watson basis 
for predicting that costs would come to 


#700 for materials, $100 for overhead, and 
#100 for equipment and incidentals—a 
total of $900 for non-labor expenditures. 
Final construction bids on the houses, 
subsequently received, verified this pre- 
diction; and, interestingly, took a large 
share of the business away from Sears 
Roebuck. Labor, both for prefabrication 
and assembly of houses will be WPA, will 
approximate $400 per unit. 


Reaction. At this stage in the develop- 
ments the untried scheme—land acquisi- 
tion and prefabricated minimum house— 
was ready for submission to the public. 
With assurance that FHA would insure a 
blanket mortgage on a group of 50 of 
these houses and that WPA would supply 
all necessary labor, three Fort Wayne 
mortgage lenders agreed to put up the 
capital. The Mortgage Loan Committee 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co. started the ball rolling, and two 
banks, the Lincoln National and the Fort 
Wayne National, followed suit, each com- 
mitting itself to one-third of the mort- 
gage. Endorsement of the plan also came 
from the local Real Estate Board, the 
Building Contractors’ Association, the 
Material Men’s Association and the city’s 
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alicity in design, construction and 
ecourpment and prefabrication with WPA 
" were combined by FHA’s Housing 
Economist Frank Watson to produce this 
ood house for Fort Wayne’s housing 
ority at an estimated cost of $1,300. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


50-HOUSE PROGRAM 


LAND—assumed vaiue—64 per lot 
LABOR—value of $43,000 WPA work 


TOTAL EQUITY 
MATERIALS—mortgage loan 


TOTAL FAIR VALUE—on completion 


Gross annual income (rent at $2.50 per week) 

Tenant movement loss—4% 

Net income 

Capital charges 

Upkeep—($32 per house) 
Repainting (4 years) 
Reroofing (10 years) 
Equipment replacement 
Insurance 
Management, etc. 

Annual surplus ...... 


PERCENTAGES: 


Mortgage to total fair value 
Capital charges to gross income 
Capital charges to net income 
Upkeep expenses to net income 
Annual surplus to net income 


N 


G MONEY 


$500 
270 
150 


600 


2,000 
23,000 


25,000 
45,000 


70,000 
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two newspapers. Only group to object was 
the AFL which complained of the use of 
WPA labor and unconventional construc- 
tion methods. Labor’s objections were met 
when the Housing Authority explained 
that this plan was for Fort Wayne merely 
a necessary stepping stone to the Labor- 
endorsed USHA program. 

Evidence of the scheme’s acceptance by 
the lay public is the fact that by mid- 
August—within a few days after it had 
been given publicity—more than enough 
lots had been tendered to the Authority 
to take care of its initial 50-house pro- 
gram. One individual offered the Author- 
ity seven lots which had been held by his 
family for 70-odd years and on which 
all taxes had been paid. Several others 
offered properties which had proved to be 
tax burdens for more than 30 years. It 
has been found that local industrial con- 
cerns are the easiest landowners’ with 
which to deal, many of them owning 
vacant lots and lots harboring residential 
derelicts. 

Disappointing to the Authority was the 
fact that but few of the tendered lots 
had buildings on them. Apparent reason 
was that, with the existence of an acute 
low rental housing shortage, even the 
worst of slum houses were making money. 
Thus, one five-room Fort Wayne house 
without water closet was found to be 
tenanting four families each paying $2 
per week rent. To money-minded land- 
lords, such investment is too productive 
to give away for $1. In view of these con- 
ditions, it is likely that the majority of 
the houses in the Authority’s 50-unit pro- 
gram will be built upon previously un- 
developed land. 


Program. Month ago this 50-house pro- 
gram emerged from the planning stage. 
Being the builder, the Fort Wayne Hous- 
ing Authority leased 12,000 sq. ft. of fac- 
tory space, purchased and installed tools 
and jig tables for the prefabrication of 
plywood panels. WPA labor was obtained 
to work under the supervision of the 
builder in this factory, to handle demoli- 
tion, to prepare sites and to assemble 
houses. Chairman Hall’s claim to “no in- 
creased cost to the taxpayer” is based 
upon this use of WPA labor in that the 
public pays for it no matter what it 
does; and it is better for WPA labor to 
build houses in which it may eventually 
live than to fritter away time on some 
less important project—like raking leaves. 

While prefabrication is taking place, 
the Authority is analyzing the lots which 
have been submitted for its use. To be 
eligible they must front on a_ passable 
street, must be reasonably close to sewer 
and water connections, and since the con- 
crete slab construction of the house’s 
floor depends for dryness upon natural 
drainage, eligible lots must also be above 
street level. Furthermore, it had been con- 
sidered unwise to take a large number of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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BUILDING PUBLICIZED 


in a national campaign. Local 
interests pay the bills. 


HILE others strive to revive Building 
via reduction of construction costs, The 
Producers Council, Inc, A.LA. affiliate, 
shoots at the same target by attempts to 
prove that these costs are not too high. 
Bold claim is that “the greatest single 
bargain—the most outstanding value in 
America today is a new home.” And, to 
back up its claims the Council is sponsor- 
ing a nation-wide newspaper campaign 
which graphically aims to prove that 
homebuyers in 1938 get 25 to 40 per cent 
more home for their money than they did 
in the norm year 1926. 


Campaign. Incited year ago as American 
Builder Magazine began its editorial 
blasts on “More House for the Money 
Today,” the campaign assumed more sig- 
nificant proportions a month later when 
Producers Council endorsed these blasts, 
announced that it would finance the cost 
of preparing and distributing advertising 
copy to newspapers interested in cooper- 
ating. The necessary capital was gleaned 
by touching a membership of 62 building 
material producers for voluntary contribu- 
tions over and above annual dues. One of 
the first chunks of this capital was 
allotted to J. Walter Thompson and Co., 
New York advertising agency which pre- 
pared seven full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements. Typical examples are reproduced 
below. Computation of the somewhat 
vague percentage increase in house value 
is not based on a cost index, but rather 
on “16 extras” insulation, air condition- 
ing, cheaper financing, et al. 

It was not until mid-June that the 
wheels actually began to turn. At that 
time announcements of the Council’s cam- 
paign were sent to 1,010 newspapers the 


“OH, JOHN IT'S OURS: 


Did YOU know that in today's home you get 25% te 40% 0 r==—=-=>=>-- 
MORE REAL VALUE for your money than in 19267 


Pet ee 


country over. They were inform that 
they could round up sufficient lo: al byjjg 
ing material dealers to pay for vey | 
page ads, the Council would supply the 
with free mats—each one of which woy) 
provide space for the names of loca 
sponsors. Realizing the necessity for oo 
tinuous publicity, the Council made o, 
stipulation: no mats would be sent unles 
sponsors would underwrite seven complet; 
insertions, to run preferably one ead 
week for seven weeks. 

Although newspapers are the most jy 
portant go-getters in the campaign, thy 
Council solicited the promotional aid 9 
the Department of Commerce and its 209 
Building and Construction Committees | 
encourage the participation of local build. 
ing interests. Moreover, the far-flung 
dealers of the Council’s 62 members wer 
asked to cooperate by chipping in towar 
payment of local advertising expenses 
Ever-active Johns-Manville, current) 
nursing its Home Guild program, stepped 
in line, has since done more than its shar 
of promotion via 3,000 J-M dealers. 


Results. One half of the 1,010 newspapers 
originally circularized requested further 
information on the campaign. To then 
went a portfolio of sample advertise- 
ments and a list of potential types of 
sponsors. Later, as the names of actual 
sponsors began to trickle in, the list was 
revised to include such unanticipated 
prospects as mail-order house branches, 
laundries, and architects. Within three 
months after the initial mailing, 170 news 
papers had raised $225,000 for local pro 
grams. As if this were not a commendable 
record in itself, the Council states that 
350 additional orders are pending, repre- 
senting, in all, the 48 States. 

First paper signed up was the Charlotte 
N. C. Observer, which got 39 sponsors 
to kick in $2,651 for the seven ads. An- 
other example: a Sheboygan, Wis. paper 
obtained $1,294 from 27 sponsors. 
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THE AVERAGE FHA HOUSE 


costs $5,065, covers 18.6 per cent of a $913 lot. A statistical 
analysis of last year’s mortgages and mortgagors. 


B:: vese the business of the Federal 
Housing Administration is to insure mort- 
vages made by private lenders, its annual 
report to Congress is as much a definition 
of U.S. home financing as it is an account 
of FHA activities. With 102,000 premium- 
paying mortgages as a basis, the report 
released this summer analyzes the secur- 
ity, the borrower, and the lender; pro- 
duces a unique picture of the most popular 
mortgage contracts written during 1937. 

Significant is the fact that popularity’s 
foundation seems to be the definitive limit 
of the National Housing Act. Thus, loans 
for 80 per cent of property value and 
amortized in twenty years accounted for 
almost 60 per cent of the 1937 total, and 
pointed to the liberalization of lending 
terms in the 19388 amendments. 

Reason for this straining at the Act’s 
boundaries is easy to find in 1937’s mort- 
gagors and the type of homes they bought. 
One-fourth of them had incomes between 
$2,000 and $2,500, another fourth had in- 
comes of less than $2,000. Since this group 
commonly has small savings, it can achieve 
home ownership only when the monthly 
costs are small. And, 1937 mortgages in- 
sured by FHA provided just that—over 
50 per cent of the borrowers are paying 
under $30 a month, leaving plenty of lee- 
way for operating and maintenance costs. 
Upholding the mossy axiom that no more 
than one-fifth of monthly income should 
go for rent, 61 per cent of all borrowers 
pay less than 15 per cent of their income 
for monthly amortization and interest, and 
92 per cent pay less than 20 per cent of 
their income. 


Averages. Somewhat above these most 
popular groups of mortgage characteristics 
are the average figures. Although 1937 was 
field year for low income groups (but 
probably a piker compared with 1938) the 
average borrower had a middle-class in- 
come and purchased a house well within 
his means. More light is cast on this bor- 
rower in a synopsis of the 1937 average 
mortgage transaction on the single-family, 
FHA-insured home: 


Borrower's TE + ctw ssntes . 83,045 
Total property value ........... . -85,384 
Ratio of value to income .......... 1.8 
Monthly | __ ne E  R  NE $32.43 
Mortgage loan ................ .. $4,541 
eed. O PERERA R Bae $5,065 
Land value ................. $913 
Piet aren Gee OB) inc scese scene 9,199 
Per vent of land ROIS + 0 kv ovate 18.6 


(\« first four items refer to premium- 
Pay © mortgages on new and refinanced 
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homes; the last five, to mortgages accepted 
for insurance solely on new homes. Al- 
though not entirely comparable, together 
they provide a good sample of 1937's 
greatest mortgage activity. 


Security. Dominant security for the 102,000 
mortgages was the single-family home. It 
accounted for 94 per cent of the total, 
and its average value was $5,384. Aver- 
age value per dwelling unit of two-family 
houses that were insured was $3,222; of 
the three-family, %2,767; of the four- 
family, $2,789. Even for families of low 
income, the illusion of independence im- 
plied in the free-standing house apparently 
carries more weight than low cost. 


The most popular type of new one- 
family houses had five rooms (42 per 
cent); six rooms came second (30 per 


cent). Three-quarters of them had one 
bathroom; one-half had a one-car garage. 
The proportion of the lot covered by the 
house was generally low: 60 per cent of 
the dwellings covered less than 20 per 
cent of the lot, 80 per cent covered less 
than 30 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that as total 
value of the houses and lots increased up 
to $6,000 the area of the lot decreased 
from 11,700 sq. ft. for properties valued 
at less than $2,000, to 8,200 sq. ft. for 
those in the $5,000 range (see table at 
bottom of page). In fact, the cheapest 
houses were built on larger lots than were 
houses costing $15,000 and more. Conse- 
quently, the most expensive houses cov- 
ered a greater proportion of the lot than 
did the cheaper ones. But even the smaller 
lots would seem extravagant in the aver- 
age subdivision—the area resolving into 
dimensions of 75 x 110 ft. Reason for the 
decrease in lot sizes as costs increase in 


1937 SINGLE-FAMILY PROPERTY 


the lower brackets was probably the grad 
ual shift of location to more select and 
higher priced neighborhoods, for the valu« 
progressively 


per square foot increased 


from 3 to 17 cents 


City Size. Although it might be expected 
that property costs would vary according 
to the size of the cities in which they 
were located, such was not reported as 
the case. Average land values were higher 
in the large cities than the small, despite 
much smaller plot areas; but the average 
value of land and _ building 
did not vary uniformly by 
groups. 

In cities of over 1,000,000 population 
the average cost of new one-family dwell 
ings was $6,566. In the smallest towns it 
was 85,823. The highest average cost 
($7,265) was in cities with 50,000 to 
100,000 population and the lowest cost 
(85,247), for no apparent reason, was in 
the next larger size group. 


combined 
city size 


By States. The South's temperate climate 
usually makes the cost of shelter in that 
area lower than in the North. But, no such 
general regional variation is shown by the 
one-family properties securing FHA’s 1937 
premium-paying mortgages. Average prop 
erty values went from $3,077 in South 
Dakota to $9,021 in the District of Co 
lumbia. Neither is there any geographical 
consistency in the average income of bor 
rowers; they ranged from $2,249 in Wyo 
ming to $4,694 in Nevada. Consistent, 
however, is the conservatism reflected in 
the ratio of annual income to property 
value, varying from a low of 12 times 
income in Nevada to 24 times in the 
District of Columbia. In three States, 
average property value exceeded two times 
annual income. However, the national 
average of 18 times income was well 
within the most conservative mortgage 
lenders’ rule-of-thumb. 

Tabulated below are the average prop- 
erty characteristics of new single-family 
homes which secured mortgages accepted 
for insurance in 1937 by the FHA: 


Per cent Land Plot Value Per cent of 
Property cost of 1937 Value area (sq. ft.) land cov- 
total (sq. ft.) erage 

GP one ccSeccccaces 03 $303 11,676 $0.03 10.0 
$2,000—2,008 .............. 49 339 10.676 0.03 129 
$3,000-—3,999 .............. 14.4 466 9.739 0.05 15.3 
$4,000—4,999 .............. 20.1 614 8.996 0.07 18.0 
$5,000-5,999 .............. 19.7 780 8,153 0.10 21.5 
$6,000—6,999 .............. 14.3 963 8.165 0.12 21.4 
$7,000—7,999 .............. 9.4 1,137 8,755 0.13 20.0 
$8,000—9,999 .............. 8.9 1,041 9,560 0.15 18.7 
$10,000—11,999 ............ 3.7 1,798 11,475 0.16 18.1 
$12,000—14,999 ............ 2 2,239 13,017 0.17 16.1 
$15,000 and over ........... 1.9 1,846 11,1193 0.17 22.7 
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MODELS BUILD A SUBDIVISION 


with the help of good publicity. Sample houses, rooms and town 
attract 500,000 Los Angeles visitors, prove the spice in variety. 


U xsou ireD, unbiased endorsement of 
any product is an excellent foundation 
for successful publicity. Therefore, when 
Angeles Co. pur- 
chased the site on which the athletes’ 
quarters of the Xth Olympiad had once 
not only 316 acres of 


the Los Investment 


stood, they got 
land for a subdivision but also some good 
publicity. With the property went offi- 
cial endorsement of the site as a good 
place for athletes and consequently, by 
inference, for lesser human beings. With 
it also went the right to title the sub- 
division “Olympic Village.” 

President Ray F. Ingold was publicity- 
wise, however. Instead of banking on the 
pulling power of the site’s history alone, 
he sought public attention for his sub- 
division in a half dozen different ways. 
Although the Investment Co. builds no 
houses, its lot-selling program has at- 
tracted crowds over a period of a year 
houses, a miniature 
kitchen and an 

woman. 


model 
model 
model 


three 
town, a 


with 
model 
attractive, young 
Development. Principal predicators of this 
type of publicity are the character of the 
site and the income groups it seeks to 
attract. Olympic Village is actually an 
extension of a large land development 
project of the Los Angeles Investment 
Co. known as Viewpark, much of which 
has been successfully marketed to such 
acceptable purchasers as college pro- 
fessors (the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is only 10 minutes away) and 
other professional men. These owners 
have incomes beginning at $4,000, build 
houses varying in price from %6,000 to 





$30,000—a price range that is likely to 
be duplicated in Olympic Village where 
lots alone cost $2,000 and up. 

When purchased in 1936, Olympic Vil- 
lage was nothing but a bean field; athletes’ 
huts had been auctioned off, carted away. 
Favorable to its development has been its 
position only five miles from the center of 
Los Angeles, seven miles from the Pacific 
Coast, and the respectable view provided 
of mountains in one direction, the ocean in 
the other. Less favorable, the fact that 
most of the other high priced neighbor- 
hoods have taken root several miles to the 
north in the Beverly Hills—Hollywood 
area. 

Long experienced in land development, 
the Company laid out curved streets to 
fit the hills’ contours, the lots with com- 
fortably wide frontage. They feature deco- 
rative street lamps and subterranean utility 
wires. To convince prospects that a har- 
monious neighborhood will be developed, 
property deeds require that house designs 
be passed upon by an architectural com- 
mittee. Houses already built indicate, how- 
ever, that this committee holds no brief 
for any one style, is not rigid in its 
restrictions. 


Furnished. Although the lots in Olympic 
Village were not put on the market until 
September 1937, the first of the model 
houses, whimsically titled “Cozy Glen Cot- 
tage,” was opened to the public a month 
sarlier. Located in nearby Viewpark, it 
served not only to bring the new subdi- 
vision into the world but helped to sell the 
still vacant lots in the old one. With six 
rooms, a bath, porch, and two-car garage, 


TINY Modeltown was lent by FHA for exhibition, attracted 200,000 visitors in three 
months. In the foreground is the human model; in the middleground, 6 of the 35 
houses; in the background, unbuilt Olympic Village; beyond that, the view. 
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it was placed luxuriously cross-\ 


mM its 
83.5 ft. lot. And it was that irable 
orientation that the Los Angek ivest 
ment Co. wanted to bring to publ: attey 


tion. Notoriously fickle, however, t),. pybjj, 


found more interest in the den and << ba, 
the barbecue pit on the porch, th. auto 
matic garage doors and, above all. in thy 
$5,200 worth of house furnishings s \pplied 


by Bullocks, large Los Angeles departmen 
store. Salesmen complained that Bullock. 
was selling more furniture than the. 
lots, but remained comparatively aly 
until one woman came back eight times t, 
take careful measurements of al] th, 
drapes in the house. 

Most important fact about those visitors 
is that they were in considerable number 
During the first 90 exhibition days, they 
totaled 120,000 and they did not get there 
by intuition. Back of the Cottage’s debu: 
was smart newspaper publicity. Newsads 
told of the attractive furnishings, gave de- 
tailed highway directions. Publicity hand- 
outs flooded the local papers and, to the 
credit of the ex-reporter who prepared 
them, were printed. Results: between Au 
gust and December metropolitan papers 
printed 1,681 inches of gratis publicit) 
copy, 71 photos. At $5 an inch, the total 
was worth $8,405, not counting pictures 
whose value in relation to words is only 
too well known. It was in those pictures 
of the model house that the human mode! 
played her part. 

Finally, after the exhibition was over, 
Cozy Glen Cottage was sold for $9,950 
sans furniture. 

Despite the apparent success of this 
model house, the sponsors insist that it 
was not particularly effective in selling 
lots. Nevertheless, construction was started 
on 28 houses costing $225,000 in both 
Viewpark and Olympic Village during Oc- 
tober and November, 1937—just as Re- 
cession struck and thinned out the ranks 
of would-be dotted-liners. 


were 


Unfurnished. Due to their experience with 
the furnished medel house, Los Angeles 
Investment Co. planned an unprecedented 
thing—an unfurnished one wisely supplied 
with a few other attractions. Actually lo- 
rated in Olympic Village, the house knéwn 
as Viewpoint Colonial, was perched on a 
choice one-third-of-an-acre lot, had a com- 
manding view of the surrounding country 
Being unfurnished, it aimed to awe visit- 
ors with its electric gadgets, special con- 
struction methods, plpte glass mirrors. 
leather upholstered window seats, and its 
$29,000 cost. With even heavier promotion 
than Cozy Glen Cottage, it has received 
an estimated 175,000 visitors. 

Because the Los Angeles Investment Co 
has many offices in the Los Angeles area 
and does not record the motivating force 
behind purchases, no data are availa)le om 
the number of sales directly attributable 
to the two model houses. But President 


Ingold has offered interesting comm) it 0” 
furnished vs. unfurnished: “We have ‘ound 
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f real merit are best presented 


ly : the sweep of a hill in Olympic Village. 
, . 
— ritled “Modeltown,” the houses were a 


from FHA and had originally been 


aol : 
nae ' as this permits . . . salesmen { 
vest ae roblems of home site selection 
Tha, . ° . 
_ ¢ in the logical order in which 
UD —_ prospective builder would face i 
nq , ems.” To show that he meant ) 
st cM : . : 
— | resented a third model house— i} 
1 the eS . , . 
celike ver Monterey—and it too was 
plies oo 1 i 
nt rT . tl. 
ment ie ; 
Hocks i lel hous ; 
Modeltown. At the same time model house 
> : . 
— XN». 1 was on display, the promoters [ 
cain nened an exhibit of miniature houses on 
t 
i 





oan 
— oad of a display at the California Inter- 
aaeer national Pacific Exposition. Thirty-five 
S, the; models were re-exhibited, a majority of 
t ther which were indigenous California bunga- 
| debut lows and ranch houses. There were also a 
= foy modern dwellings among which de- 
er signs by Architects Richard Neutra and —— 


on George Adams were outstanding. 
the — 
a Located at the far end of Olympic Vil- 


a. lage, primary pupae of Modettown bey rt. ; } “ 

a to pull visitors to the new subdivision. | : 

pepers Logical assumption was that those who ’ | } I T ‘+t TL ; 
«=e — 








salicity had trekked to Cozy Glen Cottage would y 
_— take the small additional step to Model- ) i] As. |. = 
apeares town. Thus, each subdivision would be —_ . oa 
ws only viewed by a maximum number of Los + 
ictures Hf \ngeles model-house-addicts. 
mode A secondary purpose was to demon- 
oe strate FHA’s financing terms, although no 
ain attempts were made to sell the plans, or 
oe put the terms into practice. But publicity 
f this loving FHA could not complain; 15.000 
ree visitors were counted the first day of the 
sellin show, 200,000 were estimated between ‘2 
seated September 22 and December 15. 
tee Also exhibited at Modeltown was a full- 
a. sized electric kitchen by the Bureau of 
a Light and Power of the city of Los 
a (Angeles. 
Results. Sum total of this many-sided pub- 
» with @ Ucity is a thriving subdivision. This year, 
ngeles between January and August, 116 houses 
jented i Costing $732,328 were built in the entire 
pplied Viewpark area. And at present, the newer 
sl Olympic Village has twenty houses com- 
ndwn i pleted or under construction. When Cozy 
om a Glen, Cottage was opened, the street on 
rcom- & Which it was built was otherwise empty. 
ain Now it is a neighborhood. Likewise, the 
visit. Vacant lots near model house No. 2 are i 
) on greatly out-numbered by new houses. 5 
irrors, ; 
nd its « ‘ i 
otion 
( eived Y ‘ 
f 4 c . i 
: DECK } y 
nt Co ponies . : 
area not 7 y 
force PUBLICITY sold the public on visiting these two model 1 0 Bt 
ie on houses. In turn, furnished Cozy Glen Cottage (above), j 
table tilted with unfurnished Viewpark Colonial for top : 2 fp ’ 
dent honors in selling lots. Winner, in the eyes of the —- ORC H TH 
ton Hf Sponsors, was the latter. But the loser, unbowed, was Rent 
ound sold a‘‘er the fanfare for $9,950. exe geet FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR a: 
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A $65 MILLION SHOVE 


hastens liquidation of New 
York’s defunct mortgagees. 


Posstare solution of one of realty’s knot- 
tiest liquidation of defunct 
guarantee companies, came last month 
unexpected source. President 
George L. Bliss of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of New York announced a 
plan for refinancing the mortgages of 
those companies by member institutions 
of his bank. 

Since all previous attempts at liquida- 
tion have proved somewhat viscous, the 


problems, 


from an 


Bliss program made welcome news. It 
will be fourfold in benefit: 1) straight 


mortgages protected by the 1933 mora- 
torium would be exchanged for amortized 
mortgages; 2) payments to certificate 
holders would be made; 3) idle funds in 
the bank’s member institutions (princi- 
pally savings and loan associations) would 
be put to use; and 4) need for a mora- 
torium would be lessened. Although this 
plan is of primary interest to the New 
York market, which was the focus of guar- 
antee mortgage activity, it also pertains 
to persons throughout the country to 
which the companies sold certificates. 


these 
one 


Liquidation of companies has 
been difficult. No wants to buy 
straight mortgages on old houses—even 
at sizable discounts—when those mort- 
gages are protected from foreclosure by a 
mortgage moratorium. Yet the morato- 
rium could not be lifted to relieve the 
situation, because the threat of imme- 
diate foreclosure on so great a block of 
mortgages would be harmful to the entire 
real estate market. Thus, a vicious tri- 
angle has held this section of the market 
tight and has become a constant deterrent 
to sound recovery. 


Plan. In operation the plan would be quite 
simple. It hinged on the necessity for 
finding a plum attractive enough to in- 
duce the mortgagors to step out from 
behind the protection of the moratorium 
and take amortized mortgages for straight 
ones. That plum was found in the large 
discounts liquidators were willing to give 
to purchasers. The plan simply gives the 
home owner the benefit of that discount. 

Example: A lending institution would 
not refinance a $4,000 mortgage on an old 
house appraised at $5,000, but would 
probably be willing to make a $3,600 
mortgage. So, allowing $100 for expenses, 
the original straight mortgage would be 
discounted $500, and the remaining 
$3,500 would be refinanced by an amor- 
tized loan. In effect, all parties stand to 





benefit; the owner gets a sm. lle mort 
gage, the liquidator gets cish fo 
mortage he had expected to se!) at 4 4. 


count anyway and the lending nstitys;,, 
gets a sound mortgage loan. 

Three months ago, after an agreemey) 
had been reached between the New Yogi 
FHLB and State Superintendent of |, 
surance Louis J. Pink, two member in. 
stitutions inspected properties held by oe 
of the liquidating units, found that the» 
offers to purchase were acceptable to both 
the home owners and the liquidators. (), 
the basis of these findings, the bank |,s 
month announced that arrangements with 
member institutions had been completed 
whereby funds totaling $65 million will be 
directed immediately toward putting the 
program into action. 

How much money will be required, jt js 
impossible to say. No one knows how 
many of the mortgages are tied up in 
home properties, and no one knows how 
many of them would prove acceptable a 
investments to the participating instity. 
tions. 


Results. Within four days after the plan 
had been heralded in the press, 20 re 
quests for additional information were r- 
ceived from trustees of various certificate 
issues. The remainder will be circularized 
so that all 225 of them may be given an 
opportunity to cooperate in the program. 





COST TREND CHANGES. 


FHLBB index shows leveling 
tendency after year’s descent. 


Weicur was given to the argument 
that the downward course of building 
costs has about hit bottom, when the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board announced 
fortnight ago that its small house cost 
index after eleven consecutive drops was 
showing the first significant signs of level- 
ing off. Thus, cost of building the Board’s 
base house in August was below the May 
cost in nine of the 23 reporting cities, 
unchanged in seven and higher in seven. 
During the preceding three months when 
only 21 cities in this group reported, costs 
dropped in thirteen, remained unchanged 
in three and advanced in five. 

Largest May-August decreases took 
place at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wheeling, 
W. Va., where the cubic foot cost dropped 
one cent. Largest increase, also one cent, 
was registered at Columbus, O. Fluctua- 
tions by FHLBB Districts indicate that 
the tendency toward steadier costs is be- 
ginning in the South, for costs were gen- 
erally downward in the Pittsburgh and 
Los Angeles Districts as opposed to an 
unchanged-to-higher movement in the 
Cincinnati and Little Rock Districts. 
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FHLBB DISTRICTS CUBIC-FOOT COSTS 








STATES AND AUG. MAY AUG. AUG. 
CITIES 1938 1938 1937 1936 
PITTSBURGH: 
DELAWARE: 
WILMINGTON $0.246 $0.246 $0.242 $0.221 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
HARRISBURG .237 .243 .250 .233 
PHILADELPHIA .226 .232 .249 .207 
PITTSBURGH .270 .280 .283 .242 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
CHARLESTON .246 .248 .262 .227 
WHEELING 252 .262 271 
an a el A A NERS a nS TT 
CINCINNATI: 
KENTUCKY: 
LEXINGTON .222 .222 238 218 
LOUISVILLE 241 .238 253 .226 
OHIO: 
COLUMBUS .247 .237 .268 .236 
TENNESSEE: 
MEMPHIS .236 236 242 213 
NASHVILLE 212 209 229 213 
LITTLE ROCK: 
ARKANSAS: 
LITTLE ROCK .215 215 .217 217 
LOUISIANA: 
NEW ORLEANS .263 .262 251 216 
MISSISSIPPI: 
JACKSON .253 .255 .254 .224 
NEW MEXICO: 
ALBUQUERQUE 277 275 2719 257 
EXAS: 
DALLAS 251 .242 aa .235 
HOUSTON .250 245 257 .239 
SAN ANTONIO oe 252 .260 .231 


LOS ANGELES: 


ARIZONA: 
PHOENIX .266 .274 .283 .254 
CALIFORNIA: 
LOS ANGELES .238 .238 .250 .220 
SAN DIEGO .243 .244 256 .228 
SAN FRANCISCO .264 .266 .269 .250 
NEVADA: 
RENO .273 .273 .278 .263 


TW 6 


A RCH 


The House on Which Costs Are Reported i: 
a detached 6-room home of 24,000 cubic 
feet volume. Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and lavatory on first floor; 3 bed- 
rooms and bath on second floor. Exterior 
is wide-board siding with brick and stucco 
as features of design. 

The house is not completed ready for 
occupancy. It includes all fundamental 
structural elements, an attached I-car 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb- 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and 
complete insulation. It does not include 
wall-paper nor other wall nor ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fix- 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, 
screens, weather stripping, nor shades. 

Reported costs include, in addition to 
material and labor costs, compensation 
insurance, an allowance for contractor's 
overhead and transportation of materials, 
plus 10 per cent for builder’s profit. 

Reported costs do not include the cost 
of land nor of surveying the land, the 
cost of planting the lot, nor of providing 
walks and driveways; they do not include 
architect’s fee, cost of building perm. 
financing charges, nor sales costs. 

In figuring costs, current prices on the 
same building materials list are obtained 
every three months from the same <ealers, 
and current wage rates are obtained from 
the same contractors and builders 
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In 1893, year of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago witnessed the comple- 
tion of the Monadnock Building—at that 


the country’s largest office structure 


(0 people tenanted its sixteen stories). 
e outclassed in size, this building, orig- 


y designed by the late Architect John 
‘oot, has become famous as one of the 
examples of modern architecture. But, 
terior having outlived its interior, the 
ir-old Monadnock Building today is 


progressively refurbished. 
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CHICAGO REMODELS A LANDMARK, 


gives Building a cost study. Progressive styling ups 
occupancy 7 per cent in famed Monadnock Building. 


Dcnixc the past twelve years office 
buildings providing 10 million sq. ft. of 
floor space have been built in downtown 
Chicago. These 10 million sq. ft. supply 
about 40 per cent of all available space 
in this nationally known “Loop” area, 
offer stiff competition for the other 60 per 
cent. The fight for life of many structures 
in the older class has been a losing one, 
and some have given way to demolition 
and replacement by parking lots and tax- 
payers. On the other hand, several of the 
more smartly managed old-timers are 
licking competition. 

Typical of this latter group is_ the 
Monadnock Building, long-famed archi- 
tectural monument, whose interior is now 
being attractively remodeled to the tune 
of $125,000. And, a glance at the box 
score indicates that the modernization 
program, even in its early innings, is 
producing satisfying results: with only 
public space and one model floor finished, 
new tenants have signed leases for 8,000 
sq. ft., have increased the Monadnock’s 
occupancy from 55 to 62 per cent—an in- 
crease well above the average for neigh- 
boring office buildings. 


History. Modernization of the Monadnock 
is doubly significant. The building itself 
is one of the country’s first skyscrapers 
(sixteen stories) and its remodeling is 
one of the first and largest in the office 
building field. When Architect John W. 
Root, late father of Architect John Root 
of Holabird and Root, was commissioned 
in 1891 by the Brooks Estate of Boston 
to design the brick building, major requi- 
site of Owen F. Aldis, manager of the 
Estate’s Middle-Western properties, was 
that architectural appearance be of ex- 
treme simplicity. Aided by Partner Daniel 
H. Burnham and an unknown draftsman 
who prepared original sketches, Architect 
Root designed one of the earliest Modern 
structures. Interesting in this connection 
is Biographer Harriet Monroe’s comments 
on the architect’s decision for the Monad- 
nock project: “the heavy sloping lines of 
an Egyptian pylon had gotten into his 
(Root’s) mind as the basis for this de- 
sign, and . . . he thought he would throw 
the whole thing up without a single 
ornament.” 

Due to this “modern” treatment, the 
Monadnock Building today has a more 
presentable exterior appearance than 
many a more recent Loop office building. 
Structurally, the 46-year-old building is 
equally sound. No such boast, however, 
can be made of the Monadnock’s interior. 
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Only advantageous characteristics on the 
inside are its high ceilings and numerous 
bay windows. Offices are small, poorly 
lighted and generally sub-standard 

While occupancy has compared favor 
ably with the Loop average (87 per cent 
in 1929, 57 per cent in 1933, 55 per cent 
in 1937), increasing taxes and operating 
expenses and decreasing rental rates were 
slowly forcing the building into the red 
It landed there in 1936. 


Program. In 1933 the situation was sized 
up by Realtor Graham Aldis, president 
of Chicago's Building Managers Associa 
tion, nephew of the aforementioned Owen 
Aldis, head of the high-ranking realty 
firm which bears his name, and last but 
not least, agent for the Monadnock 
Building. Opinion was that the 
value of Monadnock’s name and 
precluded demolition, that the 
was obviously not at fault, but that the 
antiquated interior should be remodeled 
Retained for the job Architects 
Skidmore and Owings who at that time 
were serving as officials of the works and 
exhibits departments of Chicago's “A Cen 
tury of Progress.” Working under the 
supervision of Aldis & Co.’s M. A. Geth 
man, they two years later produced the 
plans for the Monadnock’s internal re 
juvenation. The Brooks Estate produced 
the necessary capital. 

As projected, the five-point program 
will ultimately embrace the entire struc 
ture. The points: 1) restyling of the main 
entrance, 2) remodeling of the entrance 
foyer and connecting shops, 3) modern 
ization of the twelfth floor, 4) moderniza 
tion of all other public space on all floors, 
including corridors, wash rooms, elevator 
stalls, etc. and 5) progression of suite mod 
ernization to all other floors as demand 
warrants. 
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Model suites. Today, the first three steps in 
the program have been completed, i.e. the 
ground floor and the entire twelfth floor 
have been finished. Planned to serve the 
same purpose as a model house in a sub 
division, four sample suites on the twelfth 
floor were completely furnished as well as 
remodeled. Suite-modernization operations 
consisted largely of knocking down un 
desirable partitions which honey-combed 
the interior, dividing the space 
larger, better planned offices with sheer 
plaster walls, enclosing wash basins and 
installing cabinets, closets and radiator 
covers. In these suites, Monadnock’s pres- 
ent and prospective tenants as well as in 
terested architects, decorators and_ build- 
ing managers are shown how various types 
of office space may be developed. They 
are also informed as to the cost of such 
developments. 

Having kept careful tabs on all expen- 
ditures, Aldis & Co. figure that the four 
model suites cost $5,300 or $2.75 per 
sq. ft. Of this unit cost, about 45 cents 
per sq. ft. represents labor and material 
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SKIDMORE and OWINGS 
ARCHITECTS 


Gerald Young 


BEFORE 


Model suites in the Monadnock Building . Chicago Arch. Photo 0s 
serve the same purpose as model houses, 
show present and prospective tenants 
what can be done and for how much. 


Pictures on this page show what $2.75 
per sq. ft. will do. On the opposite page: 
an example of remodeled public space and 


another model! room. 


BEFORE 


Gerald Young Chicago Arch. Photo © 
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ain vat would ordinarily be borne by 
the ant (draperies, carpets, etc.) Thus, 
‘ modernization of these rooms 
ted to $2.30 per sq. ft., or about $1 
ft. in excess of the market price 
\fonadnock’s space before moderniza- 
[> cover these costs the building 
managers plan to boost rents about one- 
third, thus amortize the investment over 


onal 
am 
per 
for 
tion 


a three-year period. 


Public Space. Expenditures on public areas 
of the building’s twelfth floor are typical 
of the other floors and make an interest- 
ing case history for office building mod- 
ernization: 

In the corridors, 200 linear feet of ele- 
vator shaftways, including one bank of 
four elevators not in use, were enclosed 
in tile and plaster walls at a cost of 
$1.100, or $5.50 per foot, $92 per open- 
ing. This figure covers twelve new door 
bucks designed for future installation of 
paneled, mechanically operated doors. For 
the time being, the original metal grille 
doors were left in place. 

A total of 470 linear feet of “borrowed 
lights” were removed from office walls 
at a cost of $1,200, or $2.50 per ft. 

Designed to carry electric and _tele- 
phone wires, 600 ft. of new cornice were 
installed for $1,000, or $1.66 per foot. 

Two open stair wells were fitted with 
$550 worth of marble. 

Mosaic tile flooring was leveled and 
covered with rubber tile at a cost of 
$2,500, or 50 cents per sq. ft. 

Total of these figures and other twelfth 
floor incidentals brought the moderniza- 
tion cost for the entire floor to approxi- 
mately $12,600. And, it is logical to ex- 
pect that modernization expenses on the 
fifteen other floors when completed will 
closely approximate that figure. The Mo- 
nadnock has four lavatories—two men’s, 
two women’s—which were remodeled at 
costs of approximately $3,600 and $3,100 
respectively. 

Expenditures on the ground floor to- 
taled $14,700, were divided as follows: 
$3.100 for the insertion of a bronze and 
glass entrance unit in the narrow reveal 
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of the granite base walls; $9,400 for in- 
stallation of a new terrazzo floor, new 
directory boards, new stairs and new mail 
boxes, and $2,200 for barber shop refur- 
bishment. When completed, the program 
will have cost Aldis & Co. a total of 
$125,000 for public space and such pri- 
vate space as has already been recon- 
ditioned, plus another $5,000 for advertis- 
ing and promotion. How much more will 
be spent depends upon the wishes of 
other-than-twelfth-floor tenants. 


Results. Despite business recession which 
made itself felt years ago as Monadnock’s 
modernized offices were opened to the 
public, dollars spent on the building and 
its promotion have already begun to bear 
fruit. To date eighteen new tenants have 
signed leases for more than 8,000 sq. ft. 
Several major tenants, who had been con- 
sidering a move, have been induced to 
renew their leases. Interesting is the fact 
that the modernized interior, now more 
up-to-date than that of many newer 
Loop buildings, has attracted several ten- 
ants who moved out of their antiquated 
Monadnock offices during the Twenties. 
Net effect of the building’s recent return 
to popularity is a 7 per cent increase in 
occupancy. While numerically small, it 
compares favorably, according to a local 
survey, with the less-than-1 per cent 
average increase in occupancy of nearby 
office buildings. Furthermore, it stands to 
grow as Aldis & Co. spends more money, 
remodels more floors. 

Convinced that modernization, not de- 
molition, is the proper course for owners 
of many out-of-date office structures, Aldis 
& Co. have expanded their program to 
include seven other buildings in Chicago’s 
business district for which they are 
agents: the Champlain, 30 East Adams, 
the Monroe, the Rookery, and three more 
of lesser prominence. In each case the 
work has progressed in gradual stages as 
in the Monadnock Building, reducing in- 
convenience to tenants to a minimum and 
allowing the building agents to profit by 
public reaction to initial alterations and 
adapt future modernization plans to the 
use of continually improved building ma- 
terials. 





Building Manager Aldis terms his program 
“progressive styling,” recommends that it 
“be substituted for the old idea of ‘main- 
tenance.” It is no longer enough for a 
building manager merely to maintain his 
property.” Taking up the cry, Chicago 
newspapers have for many months boosted 
the program. Biggest boost: a 24-page in- 
sert in the windy city’s leading realty 
weekly, The Economist. 

But, restyling of the Monadnock has 
more than local significance. Besides do- 
ing much to tidy up Chicago’s Loop, it 
and the seven other buildings in the Aldis 
program no longer leave Building short of 
convincing case histories for the interior 
modernization of large office buildings. 
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INCREASED BUILDING PREDICTED 


as permits approach $200 million mark, set a record. 
Foreclosures step down; stocks, rents and costs mark time. 
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